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given, nor conld the extremity of torture wring from him any.
thing of further import against the queen; neither is there the
slightest evidence tending to convict her of having renewed her
criminal intimacy with him. On the contrary, it would appear "by
the bitter scorn of her expressions, when compelled to name him,
that he had become the object of her greatest aversion after she
had seen the folly of her early infatuation, and felt the blight his
selfish passion had been the means of casting on her morning
bloom of life.

According to the historical traditions of Hampton Court, the
T^retched Katharine called incessantly on the name of her royal
husband, and made more than one desperate attempt to see him.
The first time was at the hour when she knew he would be at
mass in the chapel, and although she had been ordered to confine
herself to her own chamber, she was not so strictly kept but she
watched her opportunity to rush into the private gallery leading
from her bedroom to the queen's entrance to the royal closet in
the chapel, and was with difficulty prevented from bursting into
his presence, with the declared intent of throwing herself at
his feet and imploring his mercy, or claiming his protection.
"When she was stopped and carried back, she struggled violently,
and her screams were heard by every one in the chapel. On
another occasion, she escaped from her chamber through the low
door in the alcove at the bed's head, into the back stairs' lobby,
and though instantly pursued, she reached the foot of the private
stair, called "the maid of honour's stair," before she was
overtaken and brought back.

When the result of the first day's investigation was brought
to the king by the persons employed in that business, he seemed
like a man pierced to the heart; and after vainly struggling for
utterance, his pride and firmness gave way, and he burst into
a passion of tears. He left Hampton Court the next morning
without seeing the queen, or sending her any message. The same
day the council came to her in a body, and informed her of the
charge that had been made against her. She denied it with
earnest protestations of her innocence, but the moment they were
gone fell into fits so violent, that her life and reason were that
night supposed to be in danger. When this was reported to the
king, he sent Cranmer to her in the morning with a deceitful
assurance, that "If she would acknowledge her transgressions,
the king, although her life had been forfeited by the law, had
determined to extend unto her his most gracious niercy." Katha-
rine, who was in a state of frantic agony when the archbishop
entered, -was overpowered with softer emotions on hearing the